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HESTER’S UP-BRINGING. 


to 


aft ideas into this limited being ! Was such a dullard 
- *T ... pffort ; “ Hester’s slow, but she has plenty of 

erh ’ the mother had remarked. “ That’s a hopeful word,” 
was’ the cheery reply, but ere this quality became recog- 
nisable Almira could but sigh, as she took the bearings 
of the position voluntarily assumed, glancing away with 
something like impatience from this stolid countenance so 
expressionless even in misery. Only the mother read that 
heartbreak under that sober demeanour, so slightly indicated 
by the white spots in the cheeks and shadows under the eyes. 

The farewells were quiet enough ; the “Children of Israel’’ 
stood round, grinning because they did not quite know what 
was expected of them at this crisis. The twins struggled for 
liberty, both withheld from an excursion on all fours under the 
waggon, and near acquaintance with the horses’ heels. They 
bellowed so loudly with disappointment that more attention 
had to be devoted to them and their idiosyncrasies than could 
be given to the departing child of the house, their benefactor. 
Hester’s mother was calm ; she came of Puritan forbears, who 
held all outer and visible tokens of emotion as weakness. If 
Hester possessed “ grit,” the quality could be readily traced 
as rightly hers by inheritance by anyone who saw her mother 
at this hour of stress. 

Hester, too, had no tears. Her father shook her hand 
inconsequently as he lifted her into the waggon. “ Waal,” he 
said, ‘ waal. I hen with sudden inspiration, “So you be 
goin Hester. lhen he climbed heavily on the wheel, and 
kissed his child as she turned towards him. 

«< ru-Tf C T ° Uld n ° W be Seen chasin S the grins of the 

,. ren ,° srae l to extinction, but the circumstances 
auendmg this sudden bereavement were without precedent 

it wZ ? 6n !’ and th61r emotions ’ rarely stirred, required as 

eive thel u g ' Ve them ful1 Pl *y- And who should 

and hllu ? ter ’ S lWin ‘ “ Etta >” he called, “ Etta,” 

mother’s te"^ n 6ach f d forth lm P<>tent arms. Then the 

burst into a ch ° Wed as lrom a fountain, and the children 
nurst into a chorus of hullabaloo. 

the old h om^stead 6 ^f vHT b hHl dip P ed suddenly, and 

span of her fonrt ' V ' C Sbe bad f >een a P art for the short 

the emotions of the^^hfldren of GrG ^ ^ 

(To be contmued J 


THE SEASIDE IN SUMMER. 

By D. Nesbitt. 


w nose truitiulle seede 


a j i i pd-abein tnose on land 

And also those which wonne in the azure sky ! 


SO Spenser wrote long ago, and many who have not the 
poet s powers of expression have also felt, when on a visit to 
the seaside, that the myriads of objects clinging so abundantly 
on the rocks or cast so lavishly on the shore defy all attempts 
not only to enumerate, but even to classify them. There is 
encouragement, however, in the thought that the veriest tyro 
has a chance if he uses his eyes of discovering some new 
example of animal or vegetable life at the seaside. But it is 
not the mere enumeration, were that possible, or the collection, 
were that practicable, of these things that will satisfy us. We 
want to learn their story, we want sufficient knowledge, not 
to unravel their mystery, but to recognise that mystery there 
is. Each proved fact is full of unproved suggestion. Every- 
where we meet with the evidence of mighty changes, and yet 
everywhere we find as if to console us in our sense of the 
mutability of all things, convincing and clear proofs of the 
existence of fixed and external laws. The seashore, whether 
sandy or shingly, is often a silent witness to the great and 
mighty changes caused by upheaval or subsidence of land. 
On a shingly shore we may notice the ridge of stones which 
marks the limit of the last spring-tide, but on many we find 
“ raised beaches,” of which there are good examples in 
Devonshire and Cornwall, while the coast line on both sides 
of Scotland is fringed with them. I hese “ raised beaches, 
having their high water-mark often far more inland than the 
limits of any recorded spring-tide, tell us that the sea has 
left or been pushed away from its old haunts. The land has 
been upheaved in that place, although, perhaps, in another it 
has subsided, so that the sea, both takes and gives back again, 
following the eternal law of compensation, and teaching us 
that we must not put our trust in any one rock or stone, or 
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c jjff or indeed in any tangible or material 
beach, or s » constant and not fail, but in the law 

"ll that saves them from all failing together. 

Other signs of the occurrence of upheaval may be seen. 
Perhaps we notice a line of sea-caves stretching along the 
base of a cliff. Such caves are formed only by the action of 
waves between the tide-marks. If the sea does not reach the 
base of the cliff now, yet there was once a time when it did so. 
Or perhaps we find rocks above high water-mark, fixed and 
firm, yet covered with the shells of acorn barnacles, or other 
inter-tidal creatures. Or again, we find piers and harbours 
built so that ships could use them, yet now beyond the reach 
of any ship that floats. At Lowestoft and many other places 
along the East coast examples of the contrary process may 
be seen. Here fishermen tell sadly of the terrible encroach- 
ments of the sea. At neap-tide remains of a once extensive 
forest may be seen exposed on Lowestoft beach, while but a 
few years ago the waves acted as bell-ringers in a submerged 
church near Southwold, till in their growing strength and 
fury they dashed steeple and belfry to pieces, letting them 
sink into oblivion as if they had never been. 

However carefully any portion of cliffs may have been 
examined, the frequent fracture and constant wearing of the 
surface leave fresh parts yet unstudied. 

In a chalk-cliff we may find ammonites, and belemnites, 
and sometimes if we make use of a geologist’s hammer we may 
discover very beautiful impressions of ferns and cycads, there 
being about 60 different forms of the latter. But besides the 
“sleeping beauties” which we may bring to light with knife 
and hammer, there is an outward beauty conferred on the 
cis Many are rich in soft grasses and luxuriant flowers, 
inc uding those species which dwell alike by lane, wood, or 
e gerow, and also some which are found nowhere save on 
sea coast. Such a plant is the samphire (CrilhmufH 
spa^'H^rif v 'h° se green tufts hang high up on several of our 
vt.ii 6 fl C 1 S ^ ma y be known by its clumps of little pale 
1 atE a ?? rs ‘ ta Hest stalks are usually about a foot in 

length and it is a member of the Umbelliferae 

set. tVit5 m k '* <e tresses down the rocky sides we may often 
tra,ling Stalks ° f lhat little Plant, the sea spurrey 
sandwort (Arenana marina). It is very succulent, its stems 


— — orj 

about as thick as twine, its leavp* „f,.„ 

sharp pointed as a needle Small ^.'‘Cylindrical form, as 
flowers grow here and .here! bi’^t V "‘f’ 
and when the blossom is over the seed. 63 , a ' V stem ’ 
on the flower stalks. It grows’alsn , VeW: s ' lan 8 down 
among the pebbles of the beach rj, : e santi y shore and 
which the Dutch love, and plant', „ 

On sand or sod may be gathered the prick,, sa l,„ or o r 
sea grape (Sabah rah), with its prostrate angular stem” 
bearing a single flower of pale greenish hue with three little 
bracts at the base. In July and Angus, the thrift, often 
called sea pink or sea gilli-flower, is recognised by everybody. 

The clifFcabbage ( Brassica olerctcecz ) will have ceased to show 
its pale yellow flowers with the month of June, but its leaves 
may still be recognised with their sea-green bloom upon them. 

I he seaside poppy ( Glaucium luteurn) y or horned poppy 
as it is sometimes called, because of its long seed-pods, is 
also well known. This flower is as large as the poppy of 
the cornfield, and as shining in its gold as is that flower 


in its scarlet. A large mass of leaves of most beautiful sea- 
green tint grow around the root, the upper leaves clasping 
the stem, and the lower having so many prickles on them 
that when glittering with dew they seem as if silver were 
sprinkled there. 

Some very pretty trefoils flourish exceedingly well on our 
sea-beaches, and tufts of sea plaintain ( Plantago maritime?) 
help to bind the stones together Starry sea-camomile with 
its cream-coloured rays surrounding a yellow centre gives 
its strong scent to the wind. It must be distinguished from 
the sea feverfew ( Pyrethrum maritimum ) which grows all over 
the cliffs and shingle. 

The sea-holly (Eryngium maritivium) has a large veined 
prickly leaf, so like a holly leaf that anyone may know it. 
It has the bluish tint on the green of its leaves and flowers 
that is so characteristic of seaside flowers. 

But while we stoop to gather the flowers we must not for 
get the cry of the birds over our heads. So many di erent 
voices ! Some musical, perhaps, but most of them s ri , as 
indeed they need to be, if their choruses are not to be 
drowned by the resonant accompaniment of t e waves. 
And in their own element there is beauty in their cry, a vv 
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, . h Vautv that has caught the spirit of the foam 
rta tops over the rocks, and of the spray that is chased by 
he ,vS Strong and brave, too, ts thetr cry a challenge 
to storm and eddy, the cry of a creature ever free and ever 

untamed. . , , , . . . 

The sea-birds have their moments of quiet, too, but it is 

a watchful and not a peaceful quiet. Their grace is in their 
motion. On land they are awkward, but in the motion of 
the waves they find their truest repose. Their babies begin 
life either among the stones or on narrow ledges. Each 
ledge or line of rock is appropriated by one set of birds. 
It will be found that the guillemots occupy one station, the 
razor-bills another, the puffins a third, and kittiwake gulls a 
fourth, while the inaccessible pinnacles seem to be left for 
the use of the herring gulls. 

The common guillemot can dive and swim very well. I 
have been told by sailors that the guillemots know each their 
own egg by its markings, and that no two are ever marked 
alike. The birds make no nest, but lay on a flat and usually 
very narrow ledge of rock at a great height. They lay but 
one egg each. The eggs are exceedingly pretty, being of 
a beautiful green colour and curiously tapered, so that when 
moved they spin round, but never roll off their resting 
place. In fact, I tried to hit one off a slippery table and 
found that it would be quite impossible to dislodge it without 
scooping from underneath or pushing in a way that would 

be impossible if it were on a narrow ledge with a face of rock 
behind it. 

The guillemot is nicknamed by sailors “ foolish one,’’ 
ecause it is faithful to its egg and will allow itself to be 
caught by hand rather than desert when sitting. 

e cormorant, whose appearance and cry are both 
remar ably distinctive, is one of the three British repre- 
tatives of the pelican family. It makes a nest of dried 
h WGe cormor ant has a great appetite for fish, and 

the fi C< j n v! fcI j a ^ le " s P or ting ” instinct. It always swallows 
the fkv< owmvar ds, and it is usually clever at catching 

the rr r rouin ^ '*■ U P into the air and catching it again in 
misses • manner> Sometimes, however, a cormorant 
shall v aim an( ^. escapes ; and more ludicrous (or 

say tragic) instances have been known to occur 
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when the cormorant has caught the fish th 
— — - it, tail first, when the fin 

rtI.T ed f “ nher m ovement eL^Zy, 


and hi 
the bird’ 

and cormorant and victim have di^ toMthel” 

The common gull of course we all know w a 
distinguish it from the black-headed gulp’ ° WG a Ways 
The shield-drake or shell-drake is one of the duck f ami , 

,ha. stays w«h us all the year. Most of the ducks are " ) 
here in the winter. 

There are six indigenous species of tern or sea swallows 
but all are diminishing on our shores. The terns fly inland 
for several miles, and may be seen picking up seed from the 
furrows in sowing time. The black tern used to breed in 
the Fen country, but now only visits there, the draining of 
the country having rendered it useless from the bird’s point 
of view. Its summer plumage is a black cap, the upper parts 
of the body being of a more or less pale grey white ; they are 
mostly lighter underneath. They have pretty faces, with a 
daintier and more feminine expression than the common gull. 
1 heir rapid darting flight is not unlike that of the swallow. 
The terns nest among the shingle, laying three eggs at 
most. The young are clothed in variegated down, to 
resemble the shingle, this being a most wonderful example 
of protective resemblance. Few of us have ever seen either 
nest, egg, or young in their natural haunts, but their 
w onderful assimilation to their surroundings may be observed 
in the Natural History Museum at South Kensington. In 
this museum also there is a large photograph representing 
the famous Wideawake Fair on the Island of Ascension. 
1 his island is the breeding station of the sooty tern, egg 
bird, or wideawake which visits our country. 

The puffin or sea parrot is a droll enough looking bird, 
with a decidedly pedantic and self-important expression. 

I he puffin lives in burrows, and not infrequently plajs the 
part of bailiff’s man to an unfortunate rabbit who returns 
from foraging or other business to find Mr. u n in 
possession,” when no threats or entreaties are o any a\ai 

to induce the intruder to withdraw. 

But we must go on to some shells that we and the children 
are sure to find on the sea-shore. If we nottce holes under 
the mud on wet sand, close to the sea, we m ay e 
way to discover some of the numerous species of the g p 
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, Thev are oblong shells, and somewhat rude in 

tnbe ' always gaping widely, especially at the two 

appearance, * / the she]1 and the animal within are often 

extremities. ^ wrinkled thin skin. They all bury 

themselves in sand, mud, or gravel. They have long siphons 
or tubes and when buried they remain in an erect position 
under the mud, so that the holes correspond with the 
extremities of their tubes. 

The razor fishes are remarkable for their long narrow 
shells, which might remind us of a pod of a bean. The pod 
razor shell is a long shell covered with a thin skin of a light 
brown or olive green, which when rubbed off shows the shells 
to be white, with a few bands of dull purple. Ihe sabre razor 
shell is curved and more slender. It also inhabits deeper 
water. The pod razors may be found by digging wet sand 
to the depth of about tw'O feet. 

Little jets of sand and water mixed may sometimes be seen 
issuing from the surface sand beneath our feet. These are 
caused by the presence of cockles. 

Every sea teems with some of the numerous species of 
scallop. One of the most highly coloured of our common 
kinds is the tiger scallop, which is streaked with every 
variety of marking of brownish red, lilac, chocolate, yellow 
and white. 

Three common species of limpet may be found, the common 
limpet, which is nearly round or conical, and usually an olive 
or yellowish colour; the horse limpet, more triangular in 
shape , and a beautiful little limpet, common in the long leaf 
o the tangle of the seaweed, the pellucid limpet, which is 
clear and thin, of dark olive, rayed with brilliant blue. 

. ! !! P rohal)le tha t the limpet takes several years to attain 

In f U ancl that period it frequents the same 

f " 1C e comes gradually sunk below the surrounding 
-i-K ,. e> es Pc ci ally if the rock be formed of carbonate of lime, 
so as^^ 61 aS a Stron £ internal ligament, which it contracts 
detarhAc & vacuum - When the tide rises, the limpet 

own little spot Tr^th^ 1 °" minute al & ae > ^turning to its 
have two eves on tv 6 T* Wlth the risin & water - Limpets 
depression v 6 enc ^ s °f their tentacles like little pits or 
»imo„?„T; h ^°“" 8 , limPetS Start life in April. Several 
as bait. matures are used annually in Great Britain 
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A less common kind of ]imn*t „ ~~ " 

the keyhole limpet, so called on account of"at ° I l'"' k™” ' S 
at their summit shaped exactly like a keyLe.^oT” 
use this may be to the creator* P . y ut " 


aperture 
hat 


may ue to tne creature it is hard to say 

form than is the pretty glossy brown ^ ^ “ Snails in 
.. T . F b*ossy brown species called the sea 

snail. It is very abundant on our sandy shores. The 

false wen letrap, a very long spiral shell of a whitish colour 

and thickly ribbed, 18 another frequent kind. Then there are 

parasitic shellfish, which infest living animals. One of these 

the stylifer, is among mollusca what the ichneumon is among 

insects, dwelling within the fleshy substance of the starfish, 

almost hidden from sight, and like the parasitic insect’ 

avoiding till the end the vital parts of its victim. It is never 

found except in the rays, and it looks like a little glass 

bubble. 

1 here is a shell found on most of our shores, though not in 
great numbers, except on some parts of the southern coast, 
which is called the Torquay nightcap. It is shaped like a 
little cap of liberty. 

The tooth shells are dainty little shells, often found, but 
always empty when cast on our shores, as the living animals, 
which are sand burro wers, live at the depth of from ten to a 
hundred fathoms. The younger shells are incomplete. Ihe 
common dentalium, w'hen full grown, is like a horn, slightly 
curved, of white or yellowish colour, and about an inch and a 
half long. 

I once found on the beach at Hastings a little worm-like 
creature with many feet and of the most brilliant iridescent 
colours. I was eight years old then, but I have never for- 
gotten my surprise and delight at this discovery. \et the 
sea mouse, for so it is called, is not very uncommon, but it is 
wont to hide among the weeds and under the sides of rocks 
and so is seldom seen. By a little turning over of the wee, s 
it may be discovered. It is about six to eight incie. 
length and has a plated back. The plates are covered by a 
filmy substance resembling tow, and it has exi 
radiating glorious sheeny colours ; sea he ge og, ° 
porcupine, would suit it better than its rea name, u 
want to classify it scientifically we shou t p ace 1 
tainly with the mouse but with the earth-worms, or 
of the Annelides, that is creatures having rings. 
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~ * h the Serfiula, which makes so strange a dwelling- 
also we fin ' the Cerebellae , whose homes are even 

pretrier’objects' because .hey are more thickly studded with 
pieces of shells mingled with the sand, and forming a da, my 
niece of mosaic work. 

But the weird strange creatures that meet us at every turn 
must be left in their thousands unnumbered. The “sea’s 
abundant progeny ” is so limitless. However many treasures 
we have collected, we must leave many more unnoticed at our 
feet. Skates’ eggs, weird and black, whelks eggs, blown 
hither and thither across the shore, dog-fishes eggs, those 
dainty little “mermaid’s” purses, strange pebbles, strange 
shells, strange corallines that blossom unexpectedly into life 
—all must be passed ruthlessly by as we hurry homeward. 
A few of the common seaweeds we pick on our way however. 

The largest of our common marine plants is the knobbed 
fucus ( Fucus uodosus), with its thick leathery stems, sometimes 
several feet long, and its air vessels or bladder- floats. 
Commoner still is the bladder wrack [Fucus vesisculosus ), with 
bladders in its very substance and a strongly marked ridge 
running through its midst. The ostioles, as the little pits in 
this plant are scientifically called, are interesting subjects 
under the microscope. Then there is the serrated fucus, whose 
brown spray contains no bladders, and which may be known 
by its saw like edges. 


Ihe common sea-belt, or sea-girdle, is like a long narrow 
leaf with a curled margin fastened to a very thick stem and 
ending in a cluster of very strong fibres. The sea-belt is the 
seaweed that some people hang up as a barometer. It is one 
of the oarweeds ( Laminaria ). Another is the bulbous oar- 
weed, sometimes called furbelows. It is a long broad leaf 
cut into several segments which stream in the waters. It has 
a at stem which has one twist in it and a waved margin, 
w ich latter gives it its second name of furbelows. 

" eaweeds may be conveniently classed into three great 
^, asses blue-brown, or olive-green, the grass-green and 
h i* ^ rst k ' nd are the largest and grow at about 

Th e ^ evek Fucus and Laminaria are in this first class. 
cla 6 S lt ^ COrd ' Hke weeds, the sea laces, belong to the second 
red eaweeds are the most delicate. Some are 
Defessaria ^ ^ * eaf ° f a tree ’ as > for instance, the oak-leaved 


By L. Winifred Nicholls. 

About music I feel a little diffidence in speaking, as it is not 
my subject ; but, having lived for many years fn a musical 
atmosphere, I have perhaps, learnt more about the teaching 
of music in schools than the average uninitiated person 
Moreover, many of the considerations which apply to art’ 
apply to music equally. Perhaps I ought to preface my 
remarks by saying that they refer to secondary schools only, 
and especially to girls’ schools, of which I have more 
experience than of boys’. 

Speaking generally of both subjects, music and art, I have 
a strong feeling that, as one of the chief objects of both should 
be to cultivate the aesthetic sense, they ought both to have a 
regular place on the school time-table. Drawing is, as a 
matter of course, included in the morning time-table in all 
forms up to the Fifth without special fee. Why not music ? 
Much that would generate an intelligent appreciation of 
music, as a science and as an art, can be taught to all the 
girls at once in class. This is already being done in most 
Kindergartens and many First Forms now, and it helps 
wonderfully to make the music lessons themselves more 
interesting and profitable. My idea would be : — 1 wo half-hour 
lessons a week in the Lower School, and one three-quarters 
in the Upper School, which should be devoted, not to training 
the executive faculty, which, after all, is the less important, 
but to training' the appreciative faculty, which is all-important. 
I he lessons in the Lower School would partake somewhat of 
the nature of the present Kindergarten music classes, and 
would include ear-training, simple experiments in acoustics, 
mastery of rhythm and time, learning to rea rom s 
notation, and to write from dictation. In the ig er c a ' ’ 

the girls would learn something of musica orm > a 
shown how the present complicated orms o s ° 
symphony have developed from the simp es * Q f 

They would also learn harmony, and be taug i so 



